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THE 
A LESSON IN FANTASY 


For all of its grimness, 1944 is in many re- 
spects a wonderful year. People, in general, 
have more money than they have ever had before. 
Incomes, dividends, stock earnings are all up— 
increased taxes notwithstanding. Congressmen 
seeking re-election are learning to their sorrow 
that there are comparatively few patronage 
seekers. All who normally would be wanting 
jobs are already employed. 

A measure of the cheerful spirit of the times 
is to be found in the attitude regarding the 
future. A lot of people are sponsoring extrava- 
gant ideas as to what the postwar world will be 
like. Some of these ideas have reached chamber- 
of-commeree proportions. If we are to take 
seriously what we read and hear, the average 
wage-earner is closer to a land of milk and 
honey than he realizes; closer even than he is to 
his local Morris Plan Bank. 

Improved methods of transportation, televi- 
sion, air conditioning, shortened lines of com- 
munication, ete., all presage an era glorious to 
behold. In civilian-morale films, for example, 
the fight against inflation almost always is shown 
in terms of the wondrous labor-saving devices 
the worker will surely be able to buy if he will 
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but hold his war bonds until maturity. The ap- 
proach is seldom that of showing what he will 
This calls 
to mind an observation by Lillian Smith in 
“Strange Fruit” to the effect that, whereas the 


surely lose if inflation goes berserk. 


Negro is inclined to think in terms of heaven, 
the white man thinks in terms of hell. If Miss 
Smith is right, postwar planning is the exception 
that proves the rule. For once at least, every- 
body is committed to concentrating on heaven. 

Some of this feeling of exuberance has spilled 
over onto plans for postwar education. As a 
result of casual contact with such terms as 
“dynamism,” “eatastrophie social changes,” 
“cataclysmic events,” “decadent prewar prac- 
tices,” people who should know better are read- 
ing into tomorrow’s schools achievements that 
sound like something out of H. G. Wells. 

As one would expect, many of these plans for 
the postwar schools are conspicuously ephem- 
eral. It is safer that way. Those who would be 
more specific in their prognostications are care- 
ful not to be too specific. 
left for one’s imagination to do a few hand- 


Plenty of room is 


springs. Only enough of the details are sketched 
in to cause the audience to commence drooling. 
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Enough has got into the record, however, for 
one to discern certain general characteristics of 
the postwar school’s offerings. Some of these 
are as follows: 

1. Under the postwar physical-training program, 
everyone 1s going to develop so rapidly Superman 
will look like a piker. One year of compulsory 


military training is going to have an extremely 


cumulative and salutary effect upon the younger 
generation’s physical well-being. So much so that 


when the next war comes along the infantry can 
well be made up entirely of grandfathers. Charles 
Atlas will have to exchange his leopard skin for 
something better with which to cover his nakedness. 

2. Our schools will be so attractive and appealing 
the truant officer’s job will be to make the young- 
ster leave in time to get home for bed. When a 
child runs away from home the parents no longer 
need worry. They will know from experience that 
he has taken refuge in the nearest public-school 
building. At least one lay erystal-gazer is already 
so far ahead of the field as to be troubled by the 
possibility that ‘‘the day may not be far distant 
when an active campaign will have to be launched 
against the school’s efforts to put the home out of 
business. ’”’ 

3. The school’s textbooks will be so cleverly 
written that eyestrain will become a common child- 
hood affliction along with measles, mumps, and 
whooping cough. If a youngster has not begun 
using bifocals by the time of puberty, it is a safe 
bet he has either a low IQ or an unhappy home life. 

4. Going Chieago’s Hutchins one better, college 
programs will be so streamlined a youngster will 
be able to get a college diploma before he finishes 
high school. This way, if he never graduates from 
high school, he will at least have a college degree 
to show for his efforts. 

5. The school child will become extremely social- 
conscious, So much so, Walter Lippmann’s column 
will be required reading for all those above the 
third grade. The more backward will have to be 
content with H. K. Streit. Children who have mis- 
behaved, instead of being stood in the corner, will 
be required to read editorials from The Chicago 
Tribune. Thanks to a new secret weapon, the fea- 
tures of which cannot as yet be revealed, such items 
of long standing as the Palestine question, Argen- 
tine beef, and poll taxes will be handled with all 
the dispatch and finesse of the traditional term 
theme on fire prevention. 

6. The schools will be able to guarantee place- 
ment of each of its departing clients in a job com- 
plete with retirement benefits and two weeks’ an- 


nual vacation. Counseling services will be so well 
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developed all a youngster who is seeking vocational 
guidance will have to do is to pass in review, and say 
‘‘aah’’ three times. Forthwith, the counselor will 
have him ticketed for a listing in Dun and Brad- 
street. If, within a year after leaving school, the 
average wage-earner is not reading The Wall Street 
Journal ahead of the daily comic strips, the board 
of education reserves the right to fire the responsible 
school superintendent. 

7. The rehabilitation program for adults will be 
such that a 40-year-old lathe operator can, by at- 
tending night school for six weeks, be converted 
into a cost accountant or a trapeze artist. People 
will be able to exchange old jobs for new jobs with 
all the casualness of extracting a sandwich from an 
automat. Suitable and equally potent correspond- 
ence courses will be worked out for those desiring 
same. 

Significantly enough, few of these promises of 
things to come have been dreamed up by educa- 
tors. For the most part, the prophets have come 
from outside the profession. With a wealth of 
rood will for all, these and other promises con- 
cerning the future course of our schools have 
been originated and palmed off without the in- 
ventors taking time out to ask educators for an 
appraisal. Along with promising everybody 
everything from a quart of milk a day to a 
peaceful, secure old age, it has become the 
natural thing to toss in a few promises in behalf 
of education. There is no malice involved, noth- 
ing underhanded about it. It does not cost any- 
thing, and, besides, it seems to make everybody 
feel better! 

The mere presence of these intriguing prom- 
ises causes no concern. The trouble lies in the 
possibility that there will be those who will take 
these promises seriously. The rub, then, will 
come when the schools, saddled with commit- 
ments they neither made nor approved, continue 
in the postwar world with many of the charac- 
teristics they had before Pearl Harbor. Those 
who have allowed themselves to be seduced by 
current soothsayers may be disappointed in find- 
ing the postwar education exhibiting many of 
its old and familiar traits. They may even feel 
justified in concluding that education has broken 
its word, has failed to keep the faith. 

For the most part, however, educators are of 
the opinion that the schools had few shorteom- 
ings before the war that some honest repair 
work will not correct. They do not hold with 
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those who feel that the educational structure is 
completely unsound, that a whole new architee- 
ture shall have to be worked out. Neither do 
educators hold with any social-foree theory that 
would admit the possibility of something like a 
virginal birth taking place in educational policy- 
making. 

Unlike certain lay prophets, educators have 
been able to see the fallacy of measuring the 
quality of improvements in edueation in the 
same Way measurements are made of improve- 
ments in electrie refrigerators, automobiles, 
There is a rela- 
tionship here, but no direct ratios can be derived. 

Likewise, having discovered by the hard way 
the existence of fundamental principles and 


radios, and air conditioning. 


processes of learning, educators are not easily 
impressed with accoutrements, which, under the 
guise of helping education, not only retard but 
actually threaten the safety of these same prin- 
ciples and processes. Edueators have long ago 
learned to be wary of social panaceas, of placing 
their bets on social changes which have not pre- 
vailed long enough or progressed far enough to 
give assurances of not developing lesions or ab- 


Bvents... 
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normalities. There is little of the gambler in 
the average educator. He has, what is to some, 
an irritating habit of wanting to know in ad- 
vance what he is getting into, where he is going, 
when he will get there, and what he can expect 
to find when he arrives. It is fortunate that the 
average educator is so constituted. Else in 
climbing aboard every bandwagon that happens 
along, education would pay the price which goes 
with promiscuity. 

Sooner or later the clairvoyants shall be ex- 
posed. Sooner or later their promises and pre- 
dictions of an intriguing but improbable future 
will dissolve into the thin air out of which they 
were conjured. For the time being, however, the 
erystal-gazers work overtime. Until reason and 
common sense reoccupy the ground which they 
temporarily have lost, the best advice seems to 
The present inter- 


my 


be: “Hold on to your hat 
lude is something which neither the sulfa drugs 
nor penicillin can handle. While we wait, Ring- 
ling Brothers had best be searching about for a 
new slogan. If we are to believe our medicine 
men, “the greatest show on earth” is moving to 
the little red schoolhouse! 





THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF LATIN 
AND MATHEMATICS IN SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION 

THE leading article in last week’s number, 
“Mathematics: Queen and Handmaiden,” repre- 
sents a type of discussion that is likely to beeome 
more and more important as the educational 
trends of the past few decades come increasingly 
to be scrutinized and questioned in the light of 
the educational weaknesses that the experiences 
of the war have revealed. Among these trends, 
probably none have been more debilitating than 
have the theories and arguments used to discount 
and diseredit the subjects that are, to use a 
favorite phrase of the present writer, “exact and 
exacting, systematic and sequential”—more spe- 
cifically, on the secondary level, mathematics and 


Latin. 

It is clear enough now that an educational 
development, fundamental in character and of 
far-reaching scope, lay back of the readiness 
with which Ameriean education aceepted theo- 


ries and postulates that served to rationalize this 
discreditment. The upward expansion of mass 
edueation, which has resulted in what is virtu- 
ally a “universal” high school, and which is now 
extending beyond the secondary level, would 
have been impossible without a relaxation of 
standards that are perhaps beyond the capacity 
and certainly alien to the tastes of a significant 
proportion of each generation of pupils and 
students. 

All this is water over the dam. The reinsti- 
tution of Latin and of mathematics beyond the 
simple arithmetical processes as secondary-school 
requirements would doubtless be as unwise as it 
would be impossible. But it would be equally 
unwise, and it is not at all necessary, to continue 
allegiance to an educational theory that in effect 
encourages the following of the lines of least 
resistance by those who are competent to the 
more difficult types of learning. 

Expert educational guidance, coupled with 
such masterful teaching as Dr. Dorwart sug- 
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s, can do much to solve the problem. But 
there should be as well, we think, a systematie, 
even a militant, effort to enlighten both youth 
and the publie generally as to the basic signifi- 
cance of the subjects that constituted the core 
of liberal secondary edueation over the long 
period during which the seeondary school was 
a highly selective institution. It was no more 
an accident that this core comprised Latin and 
that the 


outset 


than it was an accident 


mathematics 


core of elementary education from the 
comprised the reading and writing of the mother 


(After 


all, civilization itself began with the invention of 


tongue and the primary arts of number. 


writing and the development of computation and 
measurement.) Liberal edueation on the secon- 
dary and higher levels has been based upon a 
refinement and expansion of the symbolism of 


conceptual thought. This has meant mathe- 
maties and, in English speaking countries, Latin, 
which, in a very real sense (as can be shown by 
abundant evidence), is the “mother tongue of 
our mother tongue” in so far as the symbolism 
of advanced conceptual thought is concerned. 


W.C.B 


THE WOODS SCHOOLS’ 11TH INSTI- 
TUTE ON THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


UnpeErR the Child 
Clinie, the Woods Schools (Langhorne, Pa.), the 
11th Institute on the Exceptional Child will be 
held at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Octo- 
ber 24. 

The program, having the general title, “A Re- 


auspices of the Research 


view of Psychiatrie Progress as Related to the 
Exceptional Child,” will inelude, at the morning 
session, Charlotte E. Grave, consulting psycholo- 
gist, the Woods Schools, presiding, addresses by 
C. W. Wyckoff, “Responsibility of the Pedia- 
trician to the Exceptional Child”; Louis J. Kar- 
nosh, Medical Sehool, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, “The Extrapyramidal Mechanisms in the 
Growing Years”; Wilmot F. Schneider, 


Medical School, Western Reserve University, 


and 


“Psychiatrie Evaluation of the Hyperkinetic 


Child.” At the 
chairmanship of Leonard W. Mayo, dean, School 


session, under the 


altternoon 


of Applied Sciences, Western Reserve Univer- 


sity, Henry C. Schumacher, director, Cleveland 


Guidance Center, Ine., will discuss “Some Psy- 
chological Factors in the Treatment and Train- 
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ing of the Exceptional Child”; E. Perry Me 
Cullagh, Cleveland Clinic, “On the Value and 
Limitations of Endocrine Therapy in the ky 
ceptional Child”; and Edward Zucker, Medica! 
School, Western Reserve University, “The Clin 
ical Value of Electroencephalography in Chil 


dren.” Discussions will follow each session. 


THE 58TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE ALGCU 

“WARTIME Services to the Nation” is the tit) 
of the program of the 58th annual econventio: 
of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities to be held in Chieago, October 
24-26. The will 
around the problems facing the land-grant insti 
tutions “Adjustment Re 
quired,” “Educational Program for Veterans,” 
“Program for Agriculture and Home,” and “The 
Future.” 

At the general session, Tuesday morning 
Charles B. Hutchison, dean, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of California, and president of 
the association, will introduce the program with 
an address, “A Look Ahead.” Paul G. Hoffman, 
president, the Studebaker Corporation, will dis 
cuss “Business Plans for Postwar Prosperity”; 
and Howard L. Bevis, president, the Ohio State 
University, will present “American Universities 
and the Coming Peace.” The afternoon will be 
devoted to section meetings, with a dinner meet- 
ing at six o’elock under the auspices of the 
Gradaate Work Section, to be followed by meet 
ings of other sections, 

On Wednesday morning, the convocation will 
hear the report of the Committee on Postwar 
Agriculture. Noble Clark, associate director, 
Agriculture Experiment Station, University of 
Wisconsin, will diseuss “National 
Setting for Farm Policies.” As on Tuesday, the 
afternoon and evening will be given over to 


general discussions center 


under the topics, 


chairman, 


section meetings. 

The convention will close with a general ses- 
sion on Thursday morning at which specific 
problems and policies ahead for land-grant insti- 
tutions will be discussed from the point of view 
of representatives of agricultural extension and 
research, industrial extension and_ research, 
home-economies extension and research, resident 
instruction, and graduate study. Clarence A. 


Dykstra, president, University of Wisconsin, will 
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make a report as chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and the newly elected officers of the 
issociation will be introduced by Dean Hutehi- 


on 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY’S 19TH 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 

Tue 19th annual Conference on Edueation, 
sponsored by Bucknell University (Lewisburg, 
Pa.), met on October 13 for a discussion of 
“Edueation for the Postwar World.” More than 
50 teachers participated as speakers or leaders 
of intormal discussion groups before 13 see- 
tional sessions. The topics for discussion ranged 
from the three R’s to science. 

Among the speakers addressing the meeting 
were Charles J. Smith, president, Roanoke Col- 
lege (Salem, Va.); Harry S. Ganders, dean, 
School of Education, Syracuse (N. Y.) Univer- 
sity; Charles C. Fries, director, English Lan- 
guage Institute, University of Michigan; and 
Gordon J. Poteat, for 14 years a member of 
the staff of the University of Shanghai and now 
pastor of the Lewisburg Baptist Church. 

Carl L. Miller, superintendent of 
Milton (Pa.), conducted a clinie for teachers 


seh¢ ols, 


on the problems involving personnel relation- 
The 


topies discussed were supplied by the teachers 


ships among teachers, parents, and pupils. 


themselves in the form of written questions sub- 
mitted to the chairman. 

Frank G. Davis, head of the department of 
education of the university, was chairman of 


the conference. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

AN interesting report on the teacher shortage 
in Pennsylvania six weeks before the opening 
of the present school year was recently issued 
by Henry Klonower, director of teacher educa- 
tion, State Department of Publie Instruction. 
There were then 2,029 vaeancies with 2,014 cer- 
tifieated teachers available. Of these vacancies, 
1,362 (67 per cent) were in districts under the 
supervision of county superintendents, and for 
these only 751 certificated teachers were avail- 
able. The most serious situation, as would be 
expected, was in the ungraded rural schools, 
which reported 351 vacancies with 139 certifi- 


cated teachers available. 
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The larger school systems reported temporary 
shortages which were usually filled by drawing 
teachers from smaller communities. In certain 
specialized fields, however, even the large school 
systems found it impossible to secure qualitied 
teachers. In health and physical education, fer 
example, “there were five times as many vacan 
cies as there were available condidates.” Short- 
ages were also reported in the fields of mathe- 
maties, science, the social studies, foreign 
languages, and musie. 

The shortage of certificated teachers did not 
mean that the great majority of vacancies were 
not filled by the time that schools opened in 
September. Provision had been made for the 
issuance of “special emergency wartime certifi 
cates.” For the 351 ungraded-school vacancies, 
however, only 148 applicants were reported ac 
These, 


available, 


ceptable for certificates. 
added to 139 
woud still leave 64 positions that would remain 


stand- 


emergency 
certificated teachers 
unfilled without a further relaxation of 


ards. 


A NEW COURSE ON NEGRO PROBLEMS 
FINANCED BY THE GENERAL 
EDUCATION BOARD 

A stupy and lecture course on the history, 
current problems, leaders, mass movements, and 
ideologies of the peoples of Africa and the West 
Indies and the Negroes of the United States will 
be given this winter at the Schomburg Collection 
of Negro Literature, housed in the 135th Street 
branch of the New York Publie Library. The 
first meeting was held on October 7. 

This course is made possible by a grant from 
the General Edueation Board and will be free 
to qualified students. Lecturers will be well- 
known scholars and spokesmen on Negro ques- 
tions and will inelude Alain Locke, professor of 
philosophy, Howard University; Otto Kline- 
berg, assistant professor of psychology, Colum- 
bia University; Krishnala Shridharani, Indian 
author, research associate in sociology, Colum- 
bia University; Lin Yutang, Chinese author; 
W. E. B. DuBois, Negro author; and William 
H. Hastie, dean, School of Law, Howard Uni- 
versity. 

The purpose of the course is “to serve the 
needs of community leaders, public officials, and 
advanced students who are preparing them- 
selves for activities or research in the field of 
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Reddick, 


and di- 


according to L. D. 
Collection 
Applications for enroll- 


race relations,” 


curator of the Schomburg 
rector of the course. 
ment in the course should be addressed to Dr. 


Reddick, the New York Public Library, 104 
West 136th St., New York 30. 


THE PI LAMBDA THETA AWARDS FOR 
RESEARCH, 1944-45 

Pi LAMBDA THETA announces two awards of 

$400 each, to be granted on or before August 15, 

studies in edu- 

from the fund known as the Ella Vie- 

toria Dobbs Fellowship. 


1945, “for significant research 
cation,” 
An unpublished study 
on any aspect of the professional problems of 
women may be submitted. No study granted an 
award shall become the property of Pi Lambda 
Theta, nor shall the association in any way re- 
strict the subsequent publication of a study tor 
that Pi 
Lambda Theta shall have the privilege of in- 


which an award is granted, except 


serting an introduetory statement in the printed 
form of any study for which an award is made. 


A study may be submitted by any individual, 


whether or not engaged at present in educational 
work, or by any chapter or group of members of 


Pi Lambda Theta. 
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Three copies of the final report of the completed 
research study shall be submitted to the Committee 
on Studies and Awards by July 1, 1945. Informa 
tion concerning the awards and the form in which 
the final report shall be prepared will be furnished 
upon request. All inquiries should be addressed to 


the chairman of the Committee on Studies 


and 


Awards. 


The following persons are members of the 
committee: May V. Seagoe, University of Cali- 
fornia (Los Angeles), chairman; Margaret FE. 
Bennett, Pasadena (Calif.) schools; Marguerite 
Hall, University of Michigan; Helene Hartley, 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University; Katherine L. Me 
Laughlin, University of California (Los An- 
Helen M. Walker, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Elizabeth Woods, 


Los Angeles schools. 


geles) ; 


In sending the announcement of this year’s 
contest to SCHOOL AND Society, Dr. Seagoe said 
in a letter to the editor: 


Last year, interest in the ... awards was evi 
deneed by more than fifty requests for additional 
information. A number of studies was submitted, 
and one award was made for a study of ‘‘ Women 


of the Pacific Northwest.’’ 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

WILSON MARTINDALE Compton, former pro- 
fessor of economies, the George Washington 
University (Washington, D. C.), has been ap- 
pointed president, State College of Washington 
(Pullman), to sueceed Ernest O. Holland, whose 
intention to retire as soon as a suecessor could 
be found, was reported in ScHoon anv Society, 


July 22. 


Ropert MAayNarD HvuTcHIns, president, the 
University of Chieago, was inducted as fourth 
honorary rector of the University of Dubuque 
the of the 
Dr. Hutchins delivered 
the principal address on the topic, “The Outlook 
for 


(Iowa), October 17, on oeceasion 


Rectorial Convocation. 
Edueation.” The naming of an honorary 
rector “is a custom unique in America though 
The 


sity’s former rectors are Thomas Mann, author; 


prevalent in European schools.” univer- 


E. Stanley Jones, a missionary; and Harold E. 
Stassen, governor of Minnesota, now a lieu- 


tenant commander in the Navy. 


V. E. Monnert, director of the schools of 
Geology and Geological Engineering, University 
of Oklahoma, has been appointed dean of the 
Graduate College for a period of two years. A 
committee of the graduate faculty will be in- 
vited to advise George L. Cross, whose appoint- 
ment to the presideney was reported in ScHOOoL 
AND Society, September 16, in regard to a per- 
manent dean. 


THE REVEREND Henry W. Linn, S.J., dean, 
Graduate School, Creighton University (Omaha, 
Nebr.), has been given the additional posts of 
dean, University College, and dean, School of 
Journalism. Other appointments include: the 
Reverend Clarence A. Herbst, S.J., moderator 
of the sodality and of all sororities; the Rev- 


erend Charles K. Hayden, S.J., moderator of 
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the alumni association; the Reverend W. G. 
Downing, S.J., in the department of sociology 
and economies; the Reverend T. J. Lynam, S.J., 
English; the Reverend J. G. Aur, S.J., Spanish 
and Latin in the university and in the prepara- 
tory school; the Reverend J. L. Coleman, S.J., 
assistant principal of the preparatory school 
and instructor in religion and sociology; the 
Reverend T. C. Donohoe, S.J., instruetor in 
mathematies and religion; and the Reverend J. 
W. Averill, 5.J., English and religion, prepara- 


tory school. 


ADOLPH KELLER, a former professor in Basle 
(Switzerland) University, has been appointed 
to the staff of the Boston School of Theology to 
teach the courses in the World Mission of Chris- 
tianity formerly taught by Basil Mathews. 


Tue following are among recent changes in 
staff announced by the University of Conneeti- 
eut: William D. Orbison, former instructor in 
psychology, Connecticut College (New London), 
has been appointed instructor in psychology to 
replace Vincent Nowlis; Mary N. Jaquith, a 
translator in the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has been named part-time instructor in 
foreign languages; Jack W. Broucek, who re- 
ceived a medical discharge from the Army, has 
returned to his post as instructor in music; and 
Sarah Thames, assistant professor of home eco- 
nomics, and George Hilton, instructor in foreign 
languages, have resigned. 

Two new members will be added to the staff 
of the department of Middlebury 
(Vt.) College, at the beginning of the fall term, 
November 1. Alfredo Ortiz-Vargas, of the staff 
of the University of New Mexico, has been ap- 


Spanish, 


pointed lecturer in Spanish; Emilia L’Homme- 
dieu, director of residence for women students 
of Spanish, University of California (Berke- 
ley), has been named instructor in Spanish. 
Mrs. L’Hommedieu will also direct the Casa 
Espanola. 


THE following changes in staff were an- 
nounced by Russell E. Jonas, president, Black 
Hills Teachers College (Spearfish, S. D.), Octo- 
ber 11: Ruth W. Gibson replaces Faith Finn- 
berg, resigned, in the department of foreign 
languages, and Laura Scherfenberg and Grace 
Roark have been added to the staff of the Lab- 
oratory Training School. 
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On October 9, the Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education (Ellensburg) sent to SCHOOL 
AND Society the following list of appointments 
as announced on September 25: to assistant 
professorships, Elaine Forsyth, formerly of 
New York State College for Teachers, social 
science; Lyman M. Partridge, of Ohio Univer- 
sity (Athens), speech; Josephine Burley, super- 
visor of art in the publie schools of Yakima 
(Wash.), art; Lois Ensign, of Salt Lake City, 
dance; to instructorships, Ruth Slonim, State 
Teachers College (Duluth, Minn.), 
Ella Mai Clark, of Chicago, 
guages; Lois Miller, of Rochester (N. Y.), vio- 


English; 
Romance lan- 
lin; and Delores Garrison, of Seattle, phys- 
ical education. Ethel Reiman, of Hemingford 
(Nebr.), has been named children’s librarian, 
and new critie teachers in the College Elemen- 
tary School include Franees Shuck, Betty H. 


Irish, Dorothy J. Welch, and Mary Clanfield. 


THE following persons have been appointed 
to the staff of Santa Barbara College, Univer- 
sity of California: Edwin Jones, to the depart- 
ment of music; Eleanor Morrisey, art; Joseph 
C. Mathews, Elliot 
Helen Young, home economies; Genevieve Estes, 
Mrs. Rafaelle Van 

education; and 


mathematies; Eileen and 
Curren, 
Berkeley 


Jacob Hansen, who has 


visual education; 
women’s physical 
Blake, social sciences. 
been studying in the department of fine arts, 
Claremont Colleges, has returned to his post 
in the department of art. 


INGEBORG GREEFF, former assistant instructor 
in English, University of Connecticut, has been 
appointed to the staff of Wellesley College. 


AMONG recent appointments at the University 
of Wyoming are the following: Lydia Holm, 
former teacher of Spanish, Clayton (Mo.), in- 
structor in foreign languages, to sueceed Lydia 
Back, resigned; Frances Ready, a teacher in the 
schools of Topeka (Kans.), instructor in ele- 
mentary edueation, to succeed Bonnie Seales, 
resigned; Lura Lynn Straub, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, instructor in commerce, to sueceed Rosa 
Colegrove, resigned; and Marjorie Lynn, of the 
library of Washington State Department, head 
Harriet 
K. Orr, professor of social studies, has returned 


of the loan department of the library. 


after a leave of absence. Winifred Ingersoll, 


acting director of the student-health service and 
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university Lucia M. Fordyce 


have rejoined the staff after having resigned. 


physician, and 


Tue following persons assumed their duties 
at Vermont Junior College (Montpelier), Octo- 
ber 1; Martin J. Murray, artist-in-residence, to 
re-establish courses in fine arts that had been 
allowed to lapse for several years; Dorothy R. 
Cash, head of the department of physical edu- 
cation for women; Margaret M. Bailey, depart- 
ment of mathematies; Miss West De Rocco, l- 
brarian and instructor in library science; and 
Mrs. Martin J. Murray, college nurse in charge 


of the infirmary. 


LeoNARD CoLBy assumed his post as director 
of public relations, Kalamazoo ( Mich.) College 


on September Ry 


Percy C. Magnus, president, Magnus, Mabee, 
and Reynard, Ine., New York City, and L. 
Stanley King, a pharmacist of Bala-Cynwyd 
(Pa.), were elected trustees of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science at the recent 
the members of the 


semi-annual meeting of 


eollege. 

W. Maurice Baker, head of the department 
of distributive occupations, College of Eduea- 
tion, Kentucky, has been ap- 
pointed to membership on the National Ad- 


University of 


visory Committee on Business Edueation by the 


U. S. Office of Edueation. 

Casimir D. Zpanowicz, professor of French, 
University of Wisconsin, was recently elected 
president of the American Association of Teach- 


ers of French. 


Tom B. BLACKWELL, former superintendent 
of schools, Lytle (Tex.), has been appointed 
field secretary of Allied Youth, Ine., W ashing- 
ton, D. C. 


FRANK J. KLINGBERG, professor of history, 


University of California (Los Angeles), has 
been appointed associate editor, The Historical 
Magazine. 


THE Junior Town Meeting League, “an inter- 


national organization to foster discussion of 
current affairs among youth in the United States 
and Canada,” has announced a new list of trus- 
tees, has published a handbook available to its 
members and others, and has named a new na- 


tional moderator, all in the interest of “widen- 
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ing its scope of activities.” Allen Y. King, di- 
recting supervisor of social studies in the public 
schools of Cleveland, is president of the league; 
W. Linwood Chase, professor of education, 
Boston University, vice-president; and Byron 
B. Williams, former national moderator, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The include: Harry 
D. Lamb, director of radio education, public 
schools, Toledo; I. Keith Tyler, director of 
radio edueation, the Ohio State University; 
W. C. Blakey, educational Eduea- 
tional Press Association of America, Columbus 
(Ohio); George V. Denny, Jr., president, Town 
Hall, Ine.; Gordon Hawkins, program super- 
visor, ( Philadel- 
phia); George H. Reavis, assistant superin- 
Cincinnati; Willard D. 
Egolf, National Association of Broadeasters 
(Washington, D. C.); and Dorothy Blackwell, 
department of audio-visual education, public 
C. W. Pettegrew, former 
WOSU, the Ohio 
named national 


trustees 


director, 


Westinghouse radio stations 


tendent of schools, 


schools, St. Louis. 


program director, station 
State University, has 
moderator. The new members of the League 
Council include: Earl W. Wiley, representing 


the National Association of Teachers of Speech; 


been 


Kenneth J. Arisman, American Edueation Fel- 
lowship; E. Allen Helms, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation; William D. Boutwell, FREC; Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Harold W. Kent, Association for 
Education by Radio; Frank E. Schooley, Na- 
tional Association of Education Broadeasters ; 
James A. Cummings, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference; Walter N. Ridley, director, 
audio-visual center, Virginia State College; 
James Macandrew, director, WNYE, New York 
Board of Education; C. C. Barnes, director of 
social studies, public schools, Detroit; and Daisy 
studies, Pocatello 


Evans, teacher of social 


(Idaho), Senior High School. 

HeRBERT RuckeEs, professor of biology and 
acting dean, School of Business and Civie Ad- 
(New York), has 
been appointed to membership on the Advisory 
Board of the Watumull Foundation for Indo- 
The organi- 


ministration, City College 


American Relations, Los Angeles. 
zation was founded “to better relations between 
institutions in the United States and India.” 
Dr. Ruckcs has been selected to represent the 
The foundation is 
engaged in selecting professors to serve in India 


sciences in the movement. 
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“as the basis for a complete postwar exchange 


system between the colleges and universities of 
both nations.” 


W. K. Price, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Oto (Iowa), has been elected to the 
superintendency in Monona County, Iowa. 


Auta HANSEN, a teacher in the schools of 
Clay County (S. D.), has been elected assistant 
superintendent of schools for the county to 
succeed Nelly Patton, who has accepted a teach- 
ing post in Freeman, §S. D. 


Au J. Kerrier, director of publications, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, has been 
appointed consultant in school publications for 


the city’s schools. 


CHARLES DERLETH, JR., former dean, College 


of Engineering, University of California 
(Berkeley), was retired, October 2, as professor 


of civil engineering. 


H. T. McDonap, president, Storer College 
(Harpers Ferry, W. Va.), is retiring, to be sue- 
ceeded, October 22, by Richard I. McKinney, 
as announced in SCHOOL AND Society, October 
14. 


J. F. 
Emory University (Ga.), having reached age 
sixty-eight, will be retired in November. 


Messick, professor of mathematics, 


Hans Apier, of the department of economies, 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, has resigned to do re- 
search work for the Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D. C. 


Recent Deaths 

GLADYS Rose BIKLE, assistant professor of 
English, College of Liberal Arts, Syracuse (N. 
Y.) University, died, October 1, according to 
a report received by SCHOOL AND Society, Octo- 
ber 13. Mrs. Bikle had taught in the public 
schools of Boston prior to her marriage. In 
the early ’20’s, she continued her study toward 
a doctorate, but relinquished the work to assume 
the post at Syracuse University and to devote 
all her time to teaching. 


JAMES ALEXANDER SHOHAT, professor of 
mathematies, University of Pennsylvania, died, 


October 8, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. 


Shohat, who was born in Brest-Litovsk (Po- 
He 


land), became an American citizen in 1929. 
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had served as an assistant (1923), the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; instructor in the Extension 
Division (1923-27), 


(1924-25), University of Michigan; assistant 


and in ihe university 
professor (1925-29) and in the division of re- 
(1929-30), 
(Paris); and lecturer in 
31), assistant professor 
(1937-42), 
1942), University of Pennsylvania. 


Poinearé 
(1930- 


search Institute Henri 
mathematies 
(1931 


and 


wen ‘ 
Jf), associate 


professor professor (since 
Dr. Shohat, 
the 


elaimed 


who was reeognized as one of leading 


mathematicians in America, also dis- 
tinction as the uncle of Russia’s leading eom- 


poser, Dmitri Shostakovich. 


MorHer Bertue Lecrorx, a nun of the Order 
of the Sacred Heart, died, October 10, at the 
Mother Leeroix had 
served as director of French studies at Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart (New 
York City) for nearly forty years, first in the 


age of seventy-six years. 


academy and then in the college, when the acad- 
emy attained college status in 1916. In addition 
to the professorship of French in the college, 
she held the post of director of the French cur- 
riculum in twelve academies of the order in the 
eastern part of the United States. 


PieRRE FRANCOIS Giroup, retired professor, 
lecturer, poet and author, died, October 10, at 
the age of eighty-eight years. Dr. Giroud, who 
was born in France, came to the United States 
in 1889 and until 1943 taught at various times 
in Girard College (Philadelphia), the Agnes 
Irwin School (Wynnewood, Pa.), Bryn Mawr 
(Pa.) 
Hopkins 


College, Cornell University, the Johns 
University, and the of 
Pennsylvania. He the the 
Philadelphia Alliance Frangaise. 


University 


was founder of 


WILLIS FisHER, a member of the department 
of English, Sarah Lawrence College (Bronx- 


ville, N. Y.), died, October 11. 
was fifty years old at the time of his death, had 


Dr. Fisher, who 
taught English in Princeton University while 
doing work for his doctorate and at the Hun 
School (Princeton), 1922-33. He had been on 


the staff of Sarah Lawrence College since 1933. 


RAMON of 
Argentina, who was relievéd of his office by the 


S. CastTiLLo, former president 


military coup of June 5, 1943, died, October 12, 
While Senor 
Castillo had devoted the greater part of his life 


at the age of seventy-two years. 
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to the service of his country, he had also been 
identified with the field of edueation. He was 
professor of law (1910-12) and later professor 
of commercial law in the National University 
and had taught in summer sessions of the Uni- 


versity of La Plata. 


Lucy Lewis Hamson, who was retired in 
1938 after having taught art in the Emma Wil- 
lard School (Troy, N. Y.) for twenty-eight 
years, died, October 14, at the age of seventy 


years. 


Ronert NELSON Corwin, professor emeritus 
of German, Yale University, died, October 14, 
at the age of eighty years. Dr. Corwin had 
served the university as instructor in German 
(1892-97), assistant professor (1897-99), pro- 
fessor (1899-1933), and chairman of the Board 
of Admissions. During his chairmanship, he 
was instrumental in effecting the adoption of 
the College Entrance Examination Board as the 


examining ageney for the university. 


CHARLES Lewis THORNBURG, professor emer- 
itus of mathematics and astronomy, Lehigh Uni- 
versity (Bethlehem, Pa.), succumbed to a heart 
attack, October 14, at the age of eighty-five 
years. Dr. Thornburg had served as instructor 
in mathematies (1885-87) and adjunct pro- 
fessor of engineering (1887-95), Vanderbilt 
University. In 1895, he was ealled to the chair 
of mathematics and astronomy, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, a post that he held until his retirement in 


1925. 
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Other Items 

Tue Army has lifted all requirements for its 
approval before Japanese of American citizen- 
ship may be admitted to the University of Min- 
nesota as students or employes, Walter C. Cof- 
fey, president, has been informed. Since last 
December, Nisei have been admitted only after 
approval by the office of the provost marshal 
general and before that, since Pearl Harbor, not 
at all. Maleolm M. Willey, academic vice-presi- 
dent, reported to university officials that over 
300 Japanese-Americans have applied for per- 
mission to work or study at the university of 
whom one fifth were turned down. Many of the 
others have entered as students and some as 
employes. Dr. Willey thinks that clearance 
may now be given to those to whom admission 
was formerly refused. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL THOMAS J. HERBERT 
(Ohio) has ruled “that a board of edueation 
has the right to dismiss a teacher hired to re- 
place one entering military service if the orig- 
inal teacher is honorably discharged and returns 
to his former position.” 


ACCORDING to a special dispatch to The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, September 27, ‘Mexico 
recently passed a law as a war measure whereby 
each educated citizen should teach two ignorant 
ones to read and write.” This step is part of 
the general plan to eliminate illiteracy in the 
country, another phase of which was described 
in the section, “Events,” ScHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
October 7. 


Correspondence ... 





A CRITICISM OF THE POINT OF VIEW 
EXPRESSED IN “PASSING 
ALL PUPILS” 


Whew the author of the article under the 
above title (Scroot anp Society, May 20, 1944) 
refers to the “kind of laxity in school adminis- 
tration which appears in the ease of Ralph 
Ringer,” he shows the typical lack of under- 
standing of the objectives of elementary and 
secondary education usually found among 
members of college faculties. That author 
would have failed Ralph Ringer in the elemen- 
tary and again in the secondary grades. If 
Ralph Ringer possessed the intelligence and 


work habits necessary to cope with traditional 
learning, then he should have been given the 
opportunity to repeat grades to insure the 
mastery of subject-matter fundamentals. The 
‘arefully administered school system makes 
this distinction in promotional procedures. 
Ralph may have entered school, as many 
do, with various handicaps. In his preschool 
years, his experiences may have been very 
limited. Perhaps his mother would not send 
him to kindergarten “to play.” First-grade 
“readiness” may have been long delayed. How 
late did his family keep him up nights? What 
was his mental alertness during the day? Did 





x 
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he have a concentration span long enough for 
How did 
Ralph or the school have over these factors? 


learning activities? much control 
Where would he arrive in subject-matter mas- 
tery in his first four or five years of schooling? 
Should Ralph be failed or the school system 
that fails to appreciate and make provision 
for these handicaps and differences? An IQ 
of 98 does not in itself guarantee that an 
interest in book learning can be motivated. 
Should such pupils be failed when so many 
well-controlled experiments have shown little or 
no gain by so doing? 

It is a platitude to state that preparation 
for college is not the only goal of secondary 
education. When will college personnel real- 
ize that all pupils (even with IQ’s of 98) ean- 
not be “whipped into shape” for college? <A 
college with respectable standards must realize 


’ 


that it is “taking a chance” in admitting a ean- 
didate who did only “average” work in high 
school. 

Ralph is typical of those pupils found in the 
elementary school for whom intelligent teachers 
expect little chance of improving “learning 
ability’ 


, 


by retardation. Such pupils usually 


“row” only chronologically. At sixteen, if 
retarded, they leave school with little or no 
contact with education on a secondary level. 
Even if the pupils cope well only with ath- 
letics (but that is not always true), they get 
better training for citizenship in high school 
than on the streets or in industry. Industry 
does not need the labor of children of high- 
school age, but a democracy needs their en- 
lightenment as potential citizens. 

Secondary education can be so administered 
as to provide courses on levels to meet the 
needs of pupils like Ralph. Sections of each 
subject can be set up for those who will or 
may go to college. Other sections with prop- 
erly modified subject matter can be set up for 
those who definitely will not go to college. 
Why should a year of chemistry, for instance, 
with an emphasis on Avogadro’s Law, Dalton’s 
Atomie Hypothesis, Mendelejeff’s Periodic 
Law, and like theory, be given when a rich 
content of practical value could be offered 
to these pupils? The same parallel can be 
drawn for almost every other subject. Pupils 
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divide into thirds usually in this respect con- 
cerning college plans: a third will, a third may, 
and a third may not. In sections in subjects 
for the former two, there should be fixed stand- 
For the 


last group, sections in subjects should provide 


ards sufficient to meet college needs. 


content in line with the needs of that group. 
Here flexible (but not cheap) standards should 
Since the administered 
such a school as described herein before enlist- 


be possible. writer 
ing for Army service, he knows that it will 
“work.” In such a school system pupils come 
to the secondary school with a ease history 
showing one of many things. This pupil may 
have been retarded. By the combined judg- 
ment of teachers, tests, and possibly parents, 
it may seem that this pupil could profit by re- 
peating a grade or grades. He may have been 
very young chronologically. A physical defect 
such as an eye difficulty may have been remedied. 
Another pupil present a that 
showed, year by year, even to parents, that, 
though satisfactory mastery of the customary 


may report 


subject matter of the conventional grade had 
not been attained, it had seemed best to pro- 
mote him to the “slow” section (in the same 
room with “fast” sections) of the next grade. 
In spite of all efforts to secure motivation, 
those attempts may have failed. 
To have kept him back 
with younger children year after year would 


Special help 
seemed of little aid. 


have had anything but wholesome social im- 
plications either for him or for the younger 
To the public school he presents a 
problem. Parents of such must be 
given to understand that such pupils will prob- 
ably encounter real difficulties if they later 
elect the more formal high-school subjects or 


children. 
children 


sections of subjects designed for pupils pre- 
paring for college entrance. But the chance 
to make this discovery for themselves should 
always be permitted, even if discouraged. 
The broad objectives of modern courses in 
social science ean be grasped by high-school 
pupils who may not be able to master the tra- 
ditional factual knowledge of historical move- 
ments. 
tion in 


In special sections of English, instrue- 

work-type reading can be 
Pupils’ appreciations can be developed in art, 
musie, industrial arts, and even in literature 
if approached correctly. These pupils can 


given. 
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profit from courses in general mathematics and 
science. All this offers no way 
out for the high-school faculty. 
and judgment on the part of the teacher are 
challenged to the utmost. Work on two levels 


can be carried on in the same room in the ele- 


easy 
Originality 


ceneral 


mentary school, but sectioning into separate 
classes is necessary in the secondary school. 
The teachers will still work hard to keep the 
pupil making sufficient progress to enable him 
to handle the work of the college-preparatory 
courses if he wishes. Standards in the other 
sections will be carefully enough determined in 
line with pupil ability to prevent pupils elect- 
out.” The 


possibility now also exists of so enriching the 


ing this work as an “easier way 
traditions! courses for the brigher pupils as 
to offer a That 


ereater challenge is now lacking in most high 


sufficient challenge to them. 


schools. 

The writer of this article is now an officer 
in the training program of the U. S. Army Air 
He has met the Ralph Ringers from 
These Ralphs are 
matter difficult, 


Forees. 


every state in the Union. 


finding some of the subject 


itt! * —_—— 
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but they are meeting a surprising amount of 
suecess. But there is a motivation here of 
wanting to fly that is stronger than any motiva- 
tion that high school could have provided. The 
evidence that these slower Ralphs profited from 
attending high school is great. They know why 
they want to fight even if they could not have 
passed The New York Times history test. 
They believe in preserving American democ- 
racy. The training that high school gave them 
in wholesome recreation pays big dividends now. 
High-school experience in physical training and 
athletics makes Army P. T. easier. Many of 
these boys who could not have qualified for col- 
lege-preparatory courses participated in stu- 
dent councils and other phases of student gov- 
ernment, and are making good cadet officers. 
It is not lax school administration to encourage 
all youth to remain in school through the age of 
seventeen and to provide such courses as will 
meet the needs of all the pupils no matter how 
varying their abilities and interests. 
Howarp G. SHINEMAN 
First LIEUTENANT, AIR CORPS, 
MAXWELL FIELD, ALA. 





HENRY W. HOLMES ON THE HOPE 
FOR HUMAN UNITY 

Unity. By Henry 

Maemillan. 


Human 


vii+ 111 pp. 


New Hope 
WyMAn HOouMEs. 
1944, $1.50. 

Dr. Houmes has devoted the Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture for 1944 to an analysis of the tasks 
common to all peoples of the earth which are 
The com- 


for 


the essential bases of human unity. 
mon tasks which he analyzes and discusses are 
three—*supporting a world state, keeping the 
national economie life at onee secure and free, 
and trying to find better ways of living in the 
human environment.” The achievement of these 
three common tasks is essential not only to 
secure peace on earth but also for improving 
human life everywhere. He envisages a world 
state with a world government empowered to 
conscript an armed force and to levy taxes for 
its maintenance. A world organization, if it is 


to sueceed, must “touch the common life for 


‘ 


These points, according 


good at vital points.’ 





to Dr. Holmes, are a compulsory period of 
training under the flag of the United Nations 
and the payment of taxes by the common man 
to support a world government. “To be taxed 
for a Union of Nations; to agree that his own 
nation shall give up at least one ‘soverign’ 
power; to submit to conscription into the armed 
forces of the world government if need be— 
these are three things in common for common 
men to do, the world over, if they desire world 
peace.” 

The second task, if the hope for human unity 
is to be realized, is “to banish crippling and 
deforming poverty for the world,” or, as Dr. 
Holmes describes it elsewhere, to “facilitate 
social justice, tend to make life more interest- 
ing and rewarding, and promote a higher stand- 
ard of living.” In this he anticipated the state- 
ment made by Sir Alexander Cadogan at the 
opening session of the Security Conference held 
at Dumbarton Oaks that “freedom from fear 
and freedom from want, so far as human agency 
ean contrive it, move forward simultaneously.” 
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Perhaps one of the most outstanding passages 
in Dr. Holmes’s book is his diseussion of the 
meaning and purpose of freedom. 

To achieve the two great ends which may 
bring new hope for human unity, Dr. Holmes 
sees two lines of action—one international and 
the other national: “for peace, collective power; 
for prosperity, national action aided by inter- 
national collaboration and international institu- 
tions.” Collective power must inevitably be in- 
voked if peace is to be established, and economic 
democracy, freedom, and equality of opportu- 
nity, which are essential for prosperity and the 
improvement of life, must be sought through 
national action. There is, however, too strong 
a tendency today to rely too much on the ma- 
chinery of government, national and interna- 
tional, to achieve the ends so admirably dis- 
cussed by Dr. Holmes, who is also inelined to 
rely on a world state and world government 
with power to conscript and to tax. He is, in 
my opinion, on much saner and safer ground 
when he writes: “For it is largely by the spread 


Reborts... 
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of effective social practices from community to 
community that men advance in eivilized his- 
And it will be by this method that the 
human weaknesses which, as Dr. Holmes points 


tory.” 


out, stand in the way of human progress ean 
be eradicated and a sound foundation be laid 
for those organizations, national and interna- 
tional, whose task it will be to promote the ideal 
of human unity. The two, in fact, can not be 
separated and certainly cannot be separated in 
any program of education. Dr. Holmes seems 
to be conscious of this but fails perhaps to knit 
the two parts of the program together into a 
single unit. It does not, I hope, detract from 
the quality of the present book to say that Dr. 
Holmes’s “Road to Courage,” because it is con- 
cerned with the spirit of man more than with the 
mechanics of organization, is a more important 
contribution to the philosophy both of life and 
of education. 
I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





NEW YORK STATE BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION LOOK AHEAD 


Tue Board of Regents for the State of New 
York at a meeting in October, 1943, took action 
to assist boards of education in meeting postwar 
problems. A committee on “Postwar Problems 
Confronting Boards of Education” was officially 
appointed to analyze pressing needs for the 
future and to devise ways and means for meet- 
ing them. This committee was placed under the 
general direction of the Division of Research, 
State Edueation Department, and a research 
consultant from that division was assigned the 
responsibility of co-ordinating the several in- 
terests and efforts involved in the project. A 
working committee of three, representing the 
boards of edueation, the city and village super- 
intendents, and the district superintendents, was 
appointed to co-operate with the Research Divi- 
sion in working out the details in the prepara- 
tion of a manual on “Postwar Problems Con- 
fronting Boards of Education.” A much larger 
advisory committee was selected to orient and 


stimulate the working committee in defining the 
project and in formulating plans for its con- 
summation. 

The initial meeting was held on November 
15th. The working committee and the advisory 
committee spent an entire day about the con- 
ference table—the members of the advisory com- 
mittee doing most of the talking, save as the 
working committee raised questions and urged 
further comment. Participants in this pre- 
liminary conference included: the state com- 
missioner of education; a representative of the 
General Electric Company; a representative of 
the Office of Civilian Mobilization; the New 
York State War Council; the retiring president 
of the New York State School Boards Associa- 
tion; a representative of the New York Postwar 
Publie Works Planning Commission; the deputy 
commissioner of education in charge of voea- 
tional education; the executive secretary of the 
New York State School Boards Association; and 
representatives of the Committee on Postwar 
Planning of the Board of Superintendents, New 
York City, the New York State Division of 
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Commerce, and the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, NEA.! 

One of the first steps taken was the prepara- 
tion of a letter to be sent to the boards of edu- 
cation asking for a statement of the postwar 
problems as seen by these local boards and also 


a brief statement on how they were preparing 


to cope with them. The purpose of this step 
was twofold: (1) to get an insight into the 


actual problems which boards of education were 
facing; and (2) to acquaint the boards of edu- 
cation with the project in hand. 

that alert 


boards were taking steps to meet the problems 


The letter emphasized the fact 


arising from the war, that the loeal school board 
is the general policy-making body for education 
in the broadest sense of the term; that it repre- 
sents all the people; and that it is intrusted 
with the educational welfare of the entire com- 
munity. The letter closed with the following 


questions: 


a. What major problems are now being consid- 
ered by your board? 

b. What other problems do you anticipate as a 
result of the probable developments of the next four 
or five years? 

ce. What steps, if any, are being taken in connec- 


tion with each of the above? 


At the same time, work was started on the 
*Manual,” which is designed to assist and guide 
the loeal boards of education in the study of 
postwar problems. This was a major responsi- 
bility of the research consultant and the work- 
ing committee, and it required a considerable 
period of intensive work. It was the policy 
of the working committee to meet with the re- 
search consultant and the director of research, 
usually for a two-day session about every two 
weeks. At these several sessions, representatives 
from various related fields generously offered 
suggestions and advice to the working com- 
mittee as the materials were selected and organ- 
ized for final form. 

1 Directly responsible for the work of the confer- 
ence were the following members of the group: 
Ralph B. Spence, research consultant; Robert E. 
Bell, Chappaqua, representing the New York Asso- 
ciation of District Superintendents; Howard T. 
Herber, Malverne, representing the Council of 


School Superintendents; and Clyde B. Moore, Cor- 
nell University, chairman of the conference, rep- 
resenting the New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation, 





On January 21, 1944, the materials were in 
mimeographed form and the advisory commit- 
tee and consultants were again invited to spend 
a day in criticism of the accomplishments of 
the working committee. After further careful 
study, the working committee, in conjunction 
with the research consultant, gave the material 
a final editing in the light of all their experi- 
ence and final preparations for the printing 
were then made. 

The Manual. The manual ineludes a brief 
introductory statement regarding the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities of boards of education; 
references to other postwar planning groups 
and how they may be related to the work of 
boards of education; the importance of looking 
ahead; what it means to New York; and the 
value of co-operation between local and state 
authorities. It is made clear to the local board 
of edueation that the state committee, with the 
help of the research staff of the department, 
will conduct such research as will be useful to 
all or a number of boards, serve as a clearing- 
house of ideas and materials, analyze and tabu- 
late the data from the local reports, and prepare 
a report for consideration by state educational 
associations and state and local educational au- 
thorities. 

A summary overview is presented under the 
caption, “Ilow to Proceed,’ and four major 
(Work sheets 
later in the 


steps are outlined as follows. 


for these steps are provided 


manual.) 


I. What will the community (city, village, or 
school district) be like in 1950? 

The war has accentuated changes which were 
under way before. These changes will affect all 
of us. Step I calls for a study of population 
changes, developments, demobilization 
predictions, home and community resources bearing 
upon the education of young and old. It is based 
upon estimates, but, done carefully, these can be 
very helpful. 

II. For this kind of a community, what kind of 
education and for whom? 

The modern community outlined in Step I needs 
an educational system adapted to it. The task in 
Step ITI is to determine the broad objectives of edu- 
cation in the community in the light of changes 
anticipated in Step I, of the broad national trends, 
and of some current proposals for education. It 
deseribes the groups for whom educational provision 


economic 
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should be made. The result should be an edueca- 
tional charter for the community. 

III. In terms of the educational objectives, what 
are the outstanding shortages in the present pro- 
gram? 

Step II defines the education the community 
wants. It has at the moment certain educational 
resourees—publie and private, formal and infor- 
mal. Step III describes the differences between 
needs and resources, It shows what aspects of the 
desired education are not provided at all and what 
ones are provided inadequately. Publie education 
will be responsible for only some of these needs, but 
the board should have a total picture in order to 
do its part well. 

IV. How can the community move from where 
it is to where it wants to be? 

Step III results in a list of the important educa- 
tional needs for which the board is responsible. 
Step IV checks these recommendations, sorts them 
in terms of prospective action—immediate needs, 
demobilization needs—defines the ways by which 
the objectives can be achieved. This outlines the 
broad strategy for public education in the com- 
munity. 


It is suggested that the board of education 
should have the responsibility of initiating the 
planning study and of the final report, includ- 
ing a definite plan of action. Attention is also 
civen to the leadership of the superintendent or 
supervising principal; to a wide use of commun- 
ity members; to the value of maintaining a time 
schedule; and to the encouragement of commu- 
nity-wide consideration of the steps. The re- 
sults of the work done in connection with Steps 
I, II, and III should serve as a foundation for 
the board of education in facing Step IV. 

A general pattern of organization is sug- 
gested but it is recognized that communities 
differ widely in available personnel, needs, in- 
terests, and organizations, and consequently no 
fixed plan is urged. 

The manual provides detailed suggestions, 
work sheets for recording the materials in the 
several fields, a brief but carefully selected 
bibliography, and helps on how to articulate the 
work of the board of education with that of 
other postwar planning groups. Work sheets 
with specific directions will be printed sepa- 
rately for the use of committeemen. It is to 
be hoped that the work may be continued over 
a considerable period of time; that there will be 
close co-operation between the State Education 
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Department and the local community; and that 
the good practices followed by any board in any 
community will be reported in such a way that 
other communities may profit by their experi- 
ences. The whole enterprise has grown up 
through the interests and efforts of many boards 
of education, their administrative officers, the 
professional leadership of the State Edueation 
Department, and by the official recognition given 
it by the Board of Regents. It is an attempt 
through united effort, hard thinking, and careful 
planning to make the most of educational ser- 
vices as we move from the strains and stresses 
of war to the postwar period, which may be 
equally difficult but which we recognize as being 
so full of promise if each citizen econeerned 
aecepts his full responsibility. 
CLypvE B. Moore 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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ATKINSON, CARROLL, JI Knew the Voice of Ex- 

perience. Pp. 97. Meador Publishing Company, 
Boston. 1944. $1.00. 
A sketch of that unique American showman known 
to radio audiences as the Voice of Experience, Marion 
Sayle Taylor—inter alia, boy organist, bacteriologist, 
school superintendent, and chautauqua debater in 
the Bryan-Taylor fundamentalist controversy. Mr. 
Atkinson does not mince the fact that Taylor was, 
for all his ability and magnetism, a man to whom 
the end justified the means; and that the means he 
employed often threw both truth and morals to the 
winds. 





AUERBACH, ALINE B. (prepared by).  Today’s 
Children for Tomorrow’s World—A Guide to the 
Study of the Child from Infancy to Six. Pp. 24. 
Child Study Association of America, Inc., 221 
West 57th St., New York 19. 1944. 30¢; 
quantity rates. 

A manual for study with suggestions to group 
leaders. 
e 


CUTRIGHT, PRUDENCE, W. W. CHARTERS, and MAE 
KNIGHT CLARK. Living Together in Town and 
Country. Pp. viii+241.  Tllustrated. Mac- 
millan. 1944. $1.20. 

A second-grade reader designed as a background for 
the social studies. Ten “strands” of social living 
are woven together, through story, poem, picture, 
and activity, into the fabric of democratic life as a 
whole. 

e 


Edueational Policies Commission. Education for 
All American Youth. Pp. 421. NEA. 1944. 
In this volume the EPC does not present to local 
school systems hard-and-fast procedures in develop- 
ing ‘‘the kinds of schools which America needs and 
must have.” It does offer sample programs for the 
possible solution of problems affecting ‘‘the educa- 
tional needs of all American youth.” 
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HEAD, GAY. Bib and Tuck Stories. Pp. 3o2. 
Illustrated. Reprint from Juntor Scholastic 
magazine (Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York). 1944 15¢; quantity rates. 


ib and Tuck, American young people, having “non 
stop curiosity” learn, in agreeable ways, important 
facts about the amazing world in which they live, 
ranging from problems in their own homes to the 
vast wartime undertakings beyond the seas 


e 
HERRING, HuBpERT. America and the Americas— 
An Appraisal and a Forecast. Pp. vii+ 84. 
Published by Claremont (Calif.) colleges. 1944. 


£? OO 


This book, comprising two lectures by Mr. Herring, 
director of the Commission on Cultural Relations 
with Latin-America and author of “Good Neighbors” 
and’several books on Mexico, presents (1) a history 
of the Good Neighbor policy and a present-day view 
of conditions in all the Americas, together with 
their reactions to one another; (2) a summing up 
of our attitudes toward South America, stripped of 
false pretensions, and a forecast of what inter-Ameri- 
can relations may become, if good will and certain 
basic principles prevail 


HILDEBRAND, JoEL H. London at War. Pp. 20. 
University of California Press. 1944. 
This address, delivered before the Commonwealth 
Club of California by a chemist whose intercourse 
with British scientists has been of wide extent, dis- 
misses a discussion of the role of scientific men in 
wir as out of place. The author devotes his time to 
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A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


offers : 

Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 
disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 
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Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
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to a description of London, ‘“‘the heart and brain of 
Great Britain,”’ under duress and to an evaluation of 
British character in the face of incredible desolation 


Make Youth Conscious! Pp. 24. Illustrated. 


The Junior Town Meeting League, 400 South 
Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 1944. Free. 
A handbook for school forums and class discussions 
with suggestions for adapting radio-forum techniques 
to discussions by youth. 

e 


‘“Post-War Edueation.’’ Annual Report, Sewan- 


haka Central High School, District No. 2, Floral 
Park, N. Y. Pp. 62. Illustrated. 1944. 


ReEMMERS, H. H. (editor). Proceedings of the 


Ninth Annual Guidance Conference held at Pur- 
due University, November 19-20, 1943 (Studies 
in Higher Education L.). Pp. 80. Illustrated. 
Published by the university. 1943. 


SWEENEY, Mary A. Today’s Handbook for Li- 


brarians. Pp. 100. American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 1944. 75¢. 

Ready reference data with lists of sources of in- 
formation about industrial employment and training 
opportunities, opportunities in the armed services 
and the qualifications they demand, rehabilitation, 
and other social and emotional problems involving 
individual readjustment and guidance. 





THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at your 
finger tips; 600,000 entries, 12, illustrations. 


Up to date: the only entirely new and rewritten un- 
abridged dictionary in 25 years. 


Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary lessens the need for investment in 
supplementary reference books. It is truly “the foun- 
dation book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 
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